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[From the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette,"] 

npHE city of Newton has a very notable citi- 
•^ zen in the person of the venerable Seth 
Davis, known for seventy years or more as Squire 
Davis. Mr. Davis came to Newton as a lad some 
eighty-four years ago, and has ever since been in- 
fluential in everything pertaining to its prosperity 
and reputation. He has been among the foremost 
of its citizens in planting trees, cultivating flowers, 
improving its roads, educating its children and its 
people, and leading the van in all religious and 
philanthropic enterprises. He was for many years 
principal of a famous academy for the training of 
boys and girls, and of late years has been active 
in the business of real estate in that now thriving 
and beautiful city. Mr. Davis attained his one 
hundredth birthday on Saturday last, and the 
City Council of Newton joined with such of his 
former pupils as still survive in a public com- 



memoration of that event. The exercises took 
place on the lawn in front of Mr. Davis's resi- 
dence, and, as the weather was very fine, attracted 
a large gathering, some two thousand persons 
being present The grounds were beautifully dec- 
orated with flowers and flags. The grass was of 
velvet softness, and flecked with sunshine and the 
shadows of the fine trees, most of which were 
planted by his own hands; and the venerable 
recipient of the honors sat upon an elevated plat- 
form, accompanied by his estimable wife, and 
surrounded by those who were to participate in 
the ceremonies of the occasion, while near by 
were his old pupils and neighbors, and many 
prominent citizens. His Honor Mayor Kimball 
presided, and made a graceful introductory ad- 
dress. There were several excellent addresses 
by eminent speakers and ardent friends of Mr, 
Davis, and an original poem by Dr. Smith, author 
of the hymn " America ; " also a spicy and piquant 
poem by Mr. Thomas Drew, who is a neighbor 
of Mr. Davis, and singing by the children of 
the Davis School, one of the public schools 
of the city. The Rev. Dr. Hovey, President 



of the Theological Seminary in Newton, offici- 
ated as chaplain. 

By request of the committee of arrangements, 
Ex-Governor ALEXANDER H. RiCE was invited to 
make the principal address. He was followed by 
Dr. D. B. Hagar, Principal of the State Normal 
School at Salem, by the Hon. J. F. C. HYDE, and 
by Messrs. N. T. Allen and L. Allen Kings- 
bury. A collation followed the interesting exer- 
cises, throughout all of which Mr. Davis manifested 
a hearty appreciation of the honors that were paid 
him, and was apparently not at all fatigued. 
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I AM very grateful to you, Mr, Mayor, and 
to all concerned in preparing this commem- 
orative festival, for the privilege of being 
here, and for the opportunity of giving ex- 
pression to some thoughts in sympathy with 
the occasion. 

Any event or circumstance which requires 
a century of time for its development, or 
which involves a century of duration, is, to 
say the least, extraordinary; for the cen- 
turies are the longer spaces by which we 
measure the progress of history, into which 
we classify the incidents and vicissitudes of 
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dynasties and races, and by which we divide 
into equal eras the ever-lengthening web of 
time. 

How much more extraordinary is a cen- 
tury as the measure of a single human life ; 
and how tender is the commemoration of 
the centennial birthday of a man whose long 
career has been full of diligence, usefulness, 
and good example; and how pathetic such 
a commemoration becomes to his pupils, and 
neighbors and fellow-citizens, by whom he 
has been ever held in merited respect and 
veneration ! Gladly we come to rejoice with 
Mr. Davis on his centennial birthday anni- 
versary; to weave fresh garlands for his 
brow, and to crown him with our tributes 
of honor, gratitude, and affection. 

The birth of Mr. Davis antedated by a 
few days the adoption of the Federal Con- 
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stitution. He is, therefore, a little older than 
our form of government, and is one of the 
few survivors who also lived under the old 
Articles of Confederation. We can hardly 
realize that at the time of his birth the white 
population of the country was only about 
three millions, or not much more than one 
half the present population of the State of 
New York, and that they chiefly resided 
on the Atlantic border, east of the AUe- 
ghanies. Florida then belonged to Spain; 
Louisiana and the territory southwest, to 
France; the great Northwest, soon to be 
the most populous section, was designated 
as unknown territory; the vast mineral States 
in the centre of the continent were indis- 
tinctly known as the region of the Rocky 
Mountains and of the great American Des- 
ert; and the Pacific slope and Texas be- 
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longed to Mexico. The Revolutionary War 
had been fought, the victory won, and Amer- 
ica, except her seven hundred thousand 
blacks, was free ; but it was the freedom of 
the youth who has broken away from pater- 
nal control, without having yet found his 
occupation or gained his equilibrium in the 
world. 

That was, indeed, a great political event 
when a fragment broke ofiE from the mighti- 
est empire on the earth, and struck into a 
new orbit of its own, to whirl among other 
civic worlds, and find its destined place and 
make its gravity felt in the whole grand sys- 
tem of human affairs, — giving and receiving 
force from all, and adding brilliancy to the 
compass of the spheres as a new planet in 
the already starlit firmament. 

The abundant natural resources of the 
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continent were then unknown. Science was 
for the most part knowledge in the abstract, 
without applications ; the arts were imitative 
and in uncultivated simplicity; of literature 
we had almost none, and those who had a 
taste for it were content to read by the light 
of genius that flashed from other lands. 
Wealth was scanty and not widely diffused. 
The steam-engine by Watt was only three 
years old ; the cotton gin was not invented 
until five years later ; the use of coal for fuel 
and smelting was but little known. Inter- 
communication was slow ; travel and freight- 
ing were laborious, tardy, and expensive. 
Agriculture and commerce were the chief 
pursuits, — the former based upon necessity, 
while the latter rested upon a spirit of en- 
terprise, which even then pushed it to the 
utmost seas with energy and success that 
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command our admiration now. Massachu- 
setts and Virginia were the two most promi- 
nent States of the prospective Union ; Boston 
was the principal commercial city, with a 
population less than you have in Newton 
to-day. General Washington was in the 
zenith of his military renown and the popu- 
lar idol of his countrymen. Dr. Franklin 
was philosopher, statesman, and diplomatist, 
with a world-wide reputation. Adams and 
Jefferson and their compeers were busy in 
shaping the fabric of the new government. 
Hamilton was preparing to " touch the dead 
corpse of public credit," and to see it " spring 
upon its feet." The fiery eloquence of Hen- 
ry and Otis had set the world of thought 
aflame, and their words were gnawing at the 
pillars of tyranny in many lands. The old 
monarchies of Europe were looking askance 
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at the rising republic in America as a doubt- 
ful experiment and as an ill omen in their 
political horizon ; and all the pages of our 
country's history now glowing with the rec- 
ord of national development, of patriotism 
and valor, were blanks upon which the wild- 
est imagination would not have ventured 
to inscribe the results which this memorable 
century has evolved. 

By the cradle of this infant giant stood 
our now venerable friend ; and his eyes have 
seen, through all these ten decades, its rising 
destiny. And he is here with us to-day to 
unite in saluting the Stars and Stripes as 
the ensign of national grandeur, the banner 
of personal and intellectual freedom, and the 
standard of the most daring pioneer in the 
yet unexplored fields and forests of human 
ambition and achievement. 
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In speaking of Mr. Davis personally, we 
must do so after the common phrase of " a 
self-made man." No doubt that in the mys- 
teries of hereditary qualities and develop- 
ments there have been germs of intellectual 
as well as of physical power which have 
found exemplary culmination in him ; but 
these are of little importance except as mat- 
ter for scientific investigation. Good blood 
and a good name by inheritance are by 
no means to be despised or held in light 
esteem; on the contrary, they are a nobler 
inheritance than wealth, because they are 
both the treasure of and the testimony to 
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is, fortunately, not necessary to the highest 
individual success, — social, political, or intel- 
lectual. How noble that response of Cicero, 
when he was reproached because he had no 
illustrious ancestry: "So much the better," 
he replied, "because I will myself be the 
founder of an illustrious family." And from 
that day to ours, a like ambition has been 
more successful than his was in attaining 
that result. 

Our friend here, though not deficient in 
good blood, has never shone in borrowed 
light. No ancestral nimbus has ever out- 
shone the meritorious energy of his own 
career, or opened the luminous pathway be- 
fore him ; and if in the alchemy of trans- 
mutation the gift of counsel has trickled 
down the blood from forgotten lineage, or 
the sweet influences of maternal love, tender 
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and undying, may have dwelt unseen in 
every fibre of his being, stimulating, ener- 
gizing, and purifying his life, he is none the 
less worthy of our admiration and imitation 
in all that he is and in all that he has done. 

Meeting him on a social occasion about 
two years ago, I remarked upon his excellent 
physical condition, and he replied: "Yes, I 
have not an ache nor a pain." And to fur- 
ther inquiry as to whether there were any 
special causes to which he attributed his 
remarkable health and longevity, he said: 
"I had one great blessing at the start, in 
that I was born poor, and was early made 
self-dependent," — a fact which, I take it, 
is not nowadays a frequent cause for self- 
gratulation. Yet there were great good 
sense and sound philosophy at the bottom 
of his remark ; for he went on to say 
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that he had not the means of self-indul- 
gence, even if he had been inclined thereto, 
and therefore never wasted time, money, or 
strength needed in the direct prosecution of 
his purposes or of his business. These sim- 
ple habits naturally elevated his character as 
he grew; and accompanied as they were by 
an inborn thirst for knowledge and an in- 
stinctive facility in acquiring it, and sustained 
by industry that laughed at fatigue, and fer- 
tility of resource that halted at no obstacle, 
he rose from agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits to the profession of a teacher of 
youth, and founded what, in the language 
of the day, was called an "academy" for 
both sexes, in which, if he would speak, I 
dare say that he would tell us he found the 
greatest pleasure as well as the largest use- 
fulness of his life. And it happened in his 
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as it does not in every case, that the hap- 
piness of the teacher was shared by his 
pupils. 

It must not be inferred from all this that 
ample provision was not made by the town 
for the education of the children of its citi- 
zens ; for from the beginning no town in 
the Commonwealth has shown a higher ap- 
preciation of our great common-school sys- 
tem, or exercised more discrimination in 
the selection of teachers, or made more lib- 
eral appropriations for their support, than 
Newton has done. But the academy of 
Mr. Davis was designed for the double pur- 
pose of a training school for pupils who 
were away from their homes, and for the 
pursuit of studies somewhat above the 
common-school instruction of that day. 

The school, as I remember it, had some 
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peculiar , and original features. The school- 
house was unique in construction, and de- 
signed to promote good order and discipline 
as it were automatically, — thus aiding to 
dispense with the labial tactics of Xan- 
thippe on the one hand, and with the birch- 
bark efficiency of Solomon on the other. 
The centre of the room was a clear space, 
and around the walls ran a series of stalls, 
each separated from the next by a high par- 
tition, after the fashion seen in some eating- 
houses now ; and in each stall was a short 
and narrow seat, so that its occupant could 
see no fellow-pupil except on the opposite 
side of the room, or at least beyond speaking 
distance, while each and every one was visi- 
ble to the master. I say that each one was 
visible to the master, though it is manifest 
that when seated in his chair in the centre 
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the master's back must be toward some of 
the stalls on one or more of the four sides 
of the room. But while this fact is recog- 
nized as a physical necessity, it seemed then 
to have no practical importance; for any 
mischievous vibration behind him, though 
as delicate as the step of a velvet-footed 
mouse, seemed to reverberate upon his sen- 
sitive and expectant tympanum as the sum- 
mons to an instantaneous and whirling jump 
that brought him, chair and all, face to face 
with the entrapped offender. The rebuke 
of those piercing gray eyes, fixed and impef- 
turbable, was worse than the soundest flog- 
ging, though every luckless boy half doubted 
the implied severity, while he dared not take 
the risk of testing its reality. 

There was no written code of "regula- 
tions" for the government of conduct, and 
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no angular routine of discipline with its 
threatening sequence of flagellations. The 
relation of master and pupils was rather pa- 
ternal and filial ; and if " the Academy " was 
not wholly a Platonic School of Philosophy, 
it was a place of familiar converse, where 
the manifest zeal on the one part to make 
the process of learning as interesting and 
thorough as possible, was responded to by 
hearty enthusiasm and admiring respect on 
the other. 

There are different methods of teaching, 
according to the ideal of the master, or to 
his forecast of the conditions of society into 
which his pupils will ultimately come ; and 
in analyzing these methods perhaps we shall 
find one which may properly be called edu- 
cation, and another which may be called 
instruction. The one looks to the building 
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up of the mind by developing and strength- 
ening its faculties, making them dexterous, 
versatile, and efficient ; the other looks rather 
to storing the ^emory with facts, the pro- 
ducts of other minds or the results of ex- 
perience. While both these methods are 
useful and necessary to a degree, still there 
are limitations beyond which every school 
takes on the distinctive characteristics of one 
or the other; and its pupils will be more or 
less affected by it in their subsequent career. 
That method is best which will give the 
greatest creative power, the largest capacity 
for usefulness. I do not mean the creative 
power that looks only to personal aggrandize- 
ment, but to the capability to grasp whatever 
is worthy of attention, and to fashion it into 
new forms for the higher uses or ornament 
of society. There are individual minds that 
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enjoy the dreamy solitude which they find in 
floating on the sea of knowledge, and peer- 
ing into its liquid depths with vagrant con- 
templations, without thought of the teem- 
ing millions who strive upon its shores, or 
of the beckoning heavens that are arched 
above them. And there are others — aspir- 
ing souls — who march upon the mountain 
tops of thought and feeling, and seem to 
pluck the stars and send them down to us 
in streaming meteors of imaginative and 
poetic beauty. But schools are not for such 
as these. 

As Lord Bacon has said, "Our studies 
should be neither a couch on which to rest, 
nor a cloister in which to promenade alone, 
nor a tower from which to look down on 
others, nor a fortress whence we may resist 
them, nor a workshop for gain and merchan- 
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dize ; but as a rich armory and treasury for 
the glory of the Creator and the ennoble- 
ment of life." 

The greatest scholars do not necessarily 
make the best teachers; perhaps it is too 
broad a statement to say that the reverse is 
true. But if one may judge from his own 
observation, it will surprise no one to say, 
that, with a philosophic mind and aptitude 
at teaching, a moderate amount of learning 
will go a great way in a schoolhouse. Mr. 
Davis never claimed great depth or univer- 
sality of learning, and no one has ever dared 
to flatter him with the suggestion that he 
had it; yet hundreds of his pupils, myself 
among them, will say that he was one of the 
best teachers we ever had. He knew enough 
to answer all the requirements of his pupils ; 
and what he knew he had the power to im- 
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part always in an easy way, and sometimes 
with fascinating interest. 

His teaching always had what Mr. Lowell 
styles the "mintmark of spontaneousness." 
No matter how elaborate the text-book, or 
how stale it had become by plodding study, 
or how dry the subject, he gave to the reci- 
tation a freshness of analysis and illustration 
all his own. He dissected or illuminated 
the subject, showed its elemental parts, 
and then put them together again, or rather 
taught his pupils to do so, and to present 
it in its integral completeness. In this way 
he often surprised his pupils by leading 
them into depths which they would scarcely 
have dreamed of entering alone. Moreover, 
inasmuch as the number of his pupils was 
small, never exceeding thirty or forty at a 
time, each boy and girl was trained with 
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some regard to individual characteristics, 
endowments, and tastes; and these were 
learned, not so much from a studied exam- 
ination of each as from the intercourse of 
school life. To show the extent to which 
he sometimes led on his pupils, I cite the 
case of a boy who became interested in the 
study .of astronomy, and under Mr. Davis's 
leading pursued it to the point of calcu- 
lating eclipses. Now, beautiful beyond de- 
scription as the study of astronomy is in 
its details, and valuable to a child even as 
are the matters of fact to be derived from 
it, these are small compared with the men- 
tal exercise involved in the effort to hold in 
fancy the heavenly bodies in their appropri- 
ate relations, to follow them in the sweep 
of their inferior or of their stupendous or- 
bits, and to stretch out the vision into the 
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vast universe peopled with myriad worlds, 
where systems into systems run, — God's 
great orrery of sunlit orbs circling under the 
infinite dome of eternity, — and still on, till 
the boundaries of knowledge are passed, 
till the wings of imagination falter, and un 
til the mind, overcome by the majesty and 
grandeur of the spectacle, and by the over- 
whelming sense of the presence of Almighty 
Power, melts into devotion, and takes up 
the adoring minstrelsy of David: "When 
I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which Thou 
hast ordained, what is man that Thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of man that 
Thou visitest him?" 

Here are brought into exercise the powers 
of observation, of classification, of mathe- 
matical equation of time, of specific gravity 
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and motion, of memory, of imagination, of 
reason, of the sense of beauty, of the senti- 
ment of sublimity, and of what the disci- 
ples of Mr. Emerson call the " oversoul," 
which finds expression in adoration and 
devotion. This was Mr. Davis's idea of 
education. It is not my purpose to discuss 
different systems of education, but simply 
to indicate that Mr. Davis's plan, as I un- 
derstand it, was to encourage habits of 'ob- 
servation ; to go at subjects in a direct and 
unconventional way; to maintain cheerful- 
ness; to kindle enthusiasm, and to develop 
thought. 

No reminiscence of school days at " the 
Academy " in which I participated would ap- 
proach completeness, unless it embraced some 
reference to the daughter of the master, — 
Miss Harriet Davis. She held the double 
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relation of pupil and assistant to her father. 
She was gifted with considerable compass 
and clearness of intellect, had a natural taste 
for study, was guileless in her nature, easy 
and companionable in her manners, and a 
universal favorite. Nobody judged her after 
the ordinary standards, for she was the sister 
and friend of all. Any pupil, boy or girl, 
stuck at a hard point in a lesson, was sure of 
her help if asked for at the critical moment. 
Was any misunderstanding imminent, her 
mild and persuasive words soon brought 
reconciliation; was any culprit caught in 
limbo, her voice was the first to plead for 
his deliverance. Her zeal in study was 
contagious, and the purity of her example 
was potential in giving tone and character 
to the school. Having a thorough knowl- 
edge of the classics as well as of the higher 
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mathematics, after her father's retirement 
from teaching Miss Davis established a 
school of her own, in which the course of 
study embraced everything necessary for 
preparation for college; and she conducted 
it successfully. She also made some modest 
efforts in authorship, mainly in the form 
of novelettes and stories, which were pub- 
lished in the weekly newspapers and mag- 
azines. Miss Davis died in the maturity of 
her powers, and was lamented by all who 
knew her. 

Mr. Mayor, I purposely pass over and 
leave to others all that may be said of Mr. 
Davis in his relations to this community 
during his long residence in Newton. He 
has seen it rise from a moderate town of 
scattered and fragmentary villages and farms, 
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to be one of the wealthiest, most cultivated, 
and most beautiful cities of New England. 
He is with us to-day in fairly vigorous health, 
to enjoy its salubrious air, to feel the pres- 
sure of friendly hands, and to respond to 
the salutations of throbbing hearts. In the 
interview to which I have already once al- 
luded, when he was well on in his ninety- 
eighth year, I asked him how he managed 
to dispose of his time from day to day. 
" Why," said he, " I go daily to my business 
like other men ; and, besides, I am interested 
in affairs." 

As I listened to that reply I was reminded 
of another remark of the great Roman phi- 
losopher and orator: "As I like a young 
man in whom there is something of the 
old, so I like an old man in whom there is 
something of the young." 
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Venerable and beloved friend! As the 
shadows of life continue to deepen with its 
descending sun, may peace and serenity fill 
your evening hours; and by and by, when 
the morning shall break, may it be with 
revelations to your enraptured eyes of joy 
unspeakable and full of glory! 
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